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ROMAN COSTUMES. 




AST February Mr. Frank 
Millet delivered three 
lectures before the stu- 
dents of .the Academy 
of Design on 4 " Roman 
Costumes, " illustrating 
them by a living model, 
draped in the presence 
of the audience. Mr. 
Millet began with the beginning of the Christian era. 
Although flax and hemp were then cultivated the prin- 
cipal dress of the Romans was wool. After the expe- 
dition into Asia Minor, 150 B.C., the Romans began to 
wear silks, changeable and brocaded, and gold cloth. 
The toga was the first form of garment worn. After 
the period of luxury began the tunic became popular, 
and two or more were worn by the more effeminate of 
the Romans. The first form of the tunic was a broad, 
short sack, girded about the waist, with arm-holes and a 
place for the head, giving the neck a V-shaped exposure. 
Rank was denoted by the borders, the tunic of the 
senators having a broad red border and that of the 
knights a narrow red border. Victorious generals wore 
their tunics embroidered with gold palm-leaves, and this 
same distinction marked the togas. 

The toga Mr. Millet regards as the most elevated 
form of garment ever worn by man. At the same time 
it marked a certain effeminacy, as it demanded so much 
of his attention. The toga is oval in form, the extreme 
points of the curves being made slightly acute. It is 
cut three times as long as the wearer's height from the 
shoulder to the ground, and twice as wide as his height. 
The arcs of the side which is folded over, the line run- 
ning a foot from the center-line, are cut shallower than 
those of the lower side in order to give a crisper char- 
acter to the folds. The toga thus folded is gathered 
in folds one-third of its length and placed on the left 
shoulder, so that the end falling in front rests on the 
floor. The long end is then brought under the right 
arm and thrown over the left shoulder again, the point 
falling behind. Mr. Millet was quite successful in what 
is called the " throw" of the toga, whose beauty consists 
in a continual balancing of cross and perpendicular 
lines. The long end in front after the toga is thrown 
is drawn up on the breast and makes a sort of pocket. 
Several different ways of throwing the toga were shown, 
one of the most striking being the workingman's dress, 
in which it was wound about the hips after the first 
throw, yet leaving the limbs free. The toga was origi- 
nally a yellowish white, the natural color of the wool. 
The white toga (togata Candida) became afterward the 
dress for candidates for public office, whence the name. 
The lower classes wore a butternut-color, and priests 
and magistrates a toga with a purple border, which 
color, Mr. Millet believes, was really a beautiful red. 

The Greek toga was twice the wearer's height and 
as long as the wearer was high. The Etruscan toga 
was crescent-shaped. Mr. Millet showed several other 
garments — the lacerna, which was simply pinned on one 
shoulder and resembles the Greek " chlamys," the pal- 
udamentum or circular military cloak thrown over the 
shoulders, and the poemula, a rough, tent-like-looking- 
garment, with an opening for the head and a hood to 
draw over it, a species of waterproof much used by the 
common people. 

The custom of wearing shoes the Romans derived 
from the Etruscans. The Roman boot was at first the 
natural color of the dressed leather ; later there was a 
variety stained red, called mulleius. The boot was soft, 
taking the form of the feet and showing their struc- 
ture underneath. The sides were open, and were laced 
over a broad tongue with leather thongs. This boot, 
as was shown on the model, was a beautiful foot-cover- 
ing, and notwithstanding its wrinkles, at variance with 
our ideas of a well-fitting boot, was neat and trim. 
This was the dress boot of the Romans and was worn 
with the toga. The sandal was the Roman slipper and 
was never worn with the toga until the decadence. The 



different samples of the sandal which Mr. Millet showed 
for home wear are entirely practicable, and in consider- 
ation of the attention paid to feminine foot-covering at 
present they offer some valuable hints. 

The custom of separate head-gear arose with the sol- 
diery. In the cities, at need, the toga was drawn over 
the head. The head-gear to protect soldiers from the 
sun and wind was not unlike that of the present day, par- 
ticularly a sort of cap without visor, with a cape behind 
like a havelock ; while a more rustic hat had a sur- 
rounding brim. The braccae, or breeches, were de- 
rived from the northern nations, who thus protected 
themselves with skins. In military and gladiatorial con- 
tests plates, called greaves, were fitted to the legs. Mr. 
Millet dressed and posed two models as gladiators in 
different styles of combat, but of this a mere description 
can give no adequate idea. 

Some conception of the luxury of the Roman toilet is 
gained from a toilet service of solid silver weighing a 
thousand ounces, which was found in the last century 
among the excavations on the Esquiline hill, and from 
the fact that two hundred slaves were at times employed 
in the different offices of the toilet. The greatest part 
of this luxury was derived from the Greeks, and was 
soonest appropriated by the Roman women. The first 
article of woman's dress was the strophium. This is a 
simple square sack much like the tunic. It was girded 
about with a strip of cloth which crossed in front and 
passed around the back and thus formed the Roman 
matron's corset. Stola is the general name for the robe 
confined by two girdles which is seen in so many stat- 
ues. The first girdle passes around the waist and the 
stola is pulled up and allowed to hang over. The second 
girdle is several inches below and the garment is pulled 
up in the same way. The stolas which Mr. Millet ex- 
hibited, were of a thin, white woollen material, and kept 
thoroughly wrinkled. When girdled the cross lines 
were slightly crescent-shaped and with the fine lines of 
the lengthwise wrinkles excited the enthusiasm of the 
ladies, to whom wrinkled clothes are usually an abomi- 
nation. The M stola institua," has a flounce whose 
seam is under the second girdle ; this gives very full 
draper}* about the feet but leaves the waist comparative- 
ly scant. The stola was often ornamended with span- 
gles and colors. Roman matrons were permitted to 
wear a purple border two fingers wide. 

The palla was the toga of the women, and like the 
toga was derived from the Greeks. It was of a finer, 
softer material than the toga, and in shape was like the 
Greek " chlamys." In length it was the height of the 
wearer and in width one- half her height. It was orna- 
mented with a band or with fringe, an Etruscan fash- 
ion. Like the toga it served also for a head covering. 
From it Mr. Millet thinks women might get suggestions 
for wearing shawls. Certainly if they can imitate the 
majesty of Ceres, as whom the model posed, shawls 
thus worn would come rapidly into favor. A very 
beautiful garment is the diplax or diploidion. This was 
of blue with a border, and bespread with gilt spots. It 
is'a sort of tunic with a wide opening, through which 
the arms extended, and when caught by clasps made 
handsome drapery about the arms by bringing them 
into relief. 

The hair was dressed by being frizzed in front and 
filleted, or by dividing it into tresses and wearing it in 
a knot behind. The diadem was a favorite ornament, 
and Roman matrons wore wreaths of leaves. Wigs 
were in great repute, especially blonde and red wigs 
which grew in favor when it became the fashion to ad- 
mire the traits of the Angles and the Germanic tribes. 
The portrait busts in the Vatican give an idea of how 
various and important hair-dressing became later. 
Great care was taken of the complexion. A cosmetic 
for it, invented by Poppaea, the wife of Nero, was com- 
posed of equal, parts of rice and bean powder mixed 
with water and was applied like a paste to the face and 
worn over night. It was considered an adequate de- 
fence against wrinkles. Paint was also used, but being, 
as were all the Roman cosmetics, of vegetable origin, 
was not injurious. To get its greatest efficacy it was mix- 



ed with the saliva of a slave who had previously fasted. 
During the decadence, when complexions had begun to 
fade, patches were resorted to. For all these services 
there were mirrors of polished silver during the period 
of luxury. Perfumes were in great demand ; a curious 
old book gives receipts for twenty-five perfumes. 
Rings were generally worn ; women had different 
rings for different seasons. And a Lesbia orChloris is 
recorded as having a special ring for each day in the 
year. Jewels and jewelry were great objects of consid- 
eration. Several necklaces of pearls of fabulous value 
are on record. Gold necklaces were usually Etruscan 
in form, such as we now see reproduced. Chains were 
worn looped from the shoulder, and the favorite brace- 
let was serpent-shape, a fashion not unknown at the 
present day, and half covered the arm. The Roman 
lady, when making her visits about the city, was borne 
by eight slaves, had a parasol carried over her head, and 
was fanned with peacocks* feathers. In her hand she 
usually carried a ball of crystal or amber to keep her 
pulses cool, and, if a woman of nerve, a snake, the cool- 
ness of whose body is proverbial 

Veils were worn by Roman matrons ; these w r ere ob- 
long scarfs placed over the top of the head, the ends 
mingling with the graceful folds of the palla and stola. 
Handkerchiefs were among articles of fashion, and as 
honoraria were the gifts of a general in his triumph to the 
Roman ladies. All the sentiments were encouraged 
during the periods of luxury. Women were versed in 
the language of flowers and carried on sentimental in- 
tercourse by tokens, a bitten apple being one of the 
symbols of love ! 



TOofFS on Bpfss. 



Fancy balls hold their own in the Old World, de- 
spite the indifference displayed toward their fascina- 
tions by the average American. At the Guichard ball 
in Paris, a little while ago, the wife of the artist Mun- 
kacsy appeared in a Worth dress, accurately copied from 
the portrait of an Infanta of Spain by Rubens. The 
skirt was of gold brocade slashed with black and white 
satins. The train, of yellow damask, was covered with 
large flowers of red and gold, the paniers and sleeves 
lined and slashed with satin. The long pointed bodice 
had a huge ruff of velvet embroidered with pearls, while 
the hair was much crimped and rolled back from the 
forehead under a coronet of pearl. To accompany his 
wife, M. Munkacsy assumed the elegant costume of a 
Spanish grandee of the same epoch. 



A charming toilette was that worn by Madame 
d'Artigues, copied from a portrait of Marie Antoinette. 
This was of silver and pink brocade, the tulle paniers 
looped with garlands of honeysuckle, the bodice clasped 
with diamonds, and the high head-dress laden with 
chains of jewels and finished with an aigrette of feath- 
ers, after the redundant fashion of that day. 



A beautiful and dignified costume was one of a 
German matron of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The gown was of dark blue velvet, with a long 
skirt girded above the hips, with a chatelaine and bag 
of buff leather studded with silver. The square-cut 
bodice with rolling collar was worn over a close habit- 
shirt of white lawn, the sleeves having a sort of loose 
cap at the shoulder over tight undersleeves, puffed and 
slashed. The modest matronly cap of fine white lawn 
had attached to it a floating veil of white. 



At an English fancy ball last winter, the most notice- 
able costume among the men was a " pillar box" with 
red silk tights, a just-au-corps of scarlet satin bordered 
with letters, a white label bearing the time of postage 
on the breast, and a red pointed head-dress, the exact 
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counterpart of the top of a pillar letter-box in England. 
Mrs. Langtry's dress as Miss Hardcastle in " She 
Stoops to Conquer," was reproduced for a young lady 
who wore a modest silver-gray cashmere with white 
apron, cap, and bib. Two young ladies as " dominoes" 
had short skirts of black satin, with devices of white 
satin, having the spots of the dominoes in black. A 
brilliant " Pulchinello" had a short petticoat and low 
bodice of striped scarlet and white satin edged with gold, 
and a double-cornered cap of blue and red satin worn 
over powdered hair. A " hornet " wore a short black 
satin skirt and long pointed bodice, the paniers of black 
and gold stripes, and green and black wings, with a 
black cap having the eyes and antennae of the insect. 

* * 
* 

Prettier than any of these eccentricities, were the 
costumes worn at a children's fancy ball, given by the 
Marchioness of Abergavenny, where small twin sisters 
appeared as the baby maidens painted by Vandyck, in 
Charles I. dresses of white satin with full sleeves, em- 
broidered fronts and lace ruffles. " Rose-leaves" were 
two pink-and-white beauties in rose-colored tulle stud- 
ded with rose-petals. Again, two tiny sisters appeared 
in white satin as " Dresden figurines." 



From Mrs. Haweis, who is so well known both in 
England and America, for her enthusiastic advocacy of 
artistic dress, came the most original scheme for a cos- 
tume-ball that has been yet advanced. Her long- 
cherished wish to assemble a gathering of fourteenth 
century'costumes was carried out in a " Chaucer Ball " 
for young people, where most of the characters were 
taken from the inimitable " Canterbury Tales." 



What would at first sight seem so difficult, the con- 
struction of all the necessary dresses, was overcome by 
Mrs. Haweis's very clear explanation of the main form 
of dress, both male and female, in the epoch indicated. 
For women, a close-fitting gown like that now styled 
the princesse, the borders variously ornamented with 
mottoes or with garlands of embroidered flowers. For 
men, either a long dalmatic, straight, full and clinging, 
with slits at either side to show the bright hose in walk- 
ing, or a very short, close-fitting jacket, both finished 
with fur, jewelry, or needlework upon the borders. 

* * 
* 

As a background for the expected grouping of 
antique figures, the hostess removed, as far as r possible, 
the modern adornings of her nineteenth-century draw- 
ing-room, draping the walls with soft silks of low-toned 
hues, and adding a dado of cloth-of-gold, with curtains 
and portieres of old Persian embroideries. For lights, 
candles were made to serve in ancient brazen candela- 
bra, alternating with picturesque lanterns. The 
orchestra was arranged with what could be secured 
most closely to resemble the small organ of mediaeval 
times, accompanied by old fiddles. When the rooms 
were filled, the effect of the quaint assemblage was not 
only aesthetic in the best sense, but incontestably 
original. 

* 

At the supper-time a train of Canterbury pilgrims 
filed into a room and took their places on one side of a 
long narrow trestle table, lighted with candles, and 
served from the other side by servants in costume, re- 
viving very successfully the picture of many an old 
feast seen in manuscripts of the fourteenth century. 
Another old-time feature was a mummery, wherein old 
Father Christmas, St. George,, Mince Pye and the 
apothecary enacted an amusing drama before the com- 
pany. 

* 

The Prioress wore a soft, gray cashmere, with a 
" chaiset " of Indian muslin, having " a paire of coral 
beades gauded al with greene," and a "broche of 
gold." She was waited on by a charming little nun in 
gown and cloak of violet, with a diamond-shaped hood 
from which depended a long white veil. Her brow- 
band was of linen embroidered, and her shoes were long 
and carrot-shaped. During the evening both of these 
staid personages indulged in a Highland fling, much to 
the amusement of lookers-on. 



full purse at his girdle. Two charming children of Mr. 
Luke Ionides came as Arcite, in golden-brown glitter- 
ing coat with an antique gold belt and dark blue hose, 
and Griselda, in brocaded white silk, slightly trained, 
the sleeves slashed with green and gold, the fair flow- 
ing locks wreathed in natural roses. Griselda's mate, 
Walter of Saluces, was magnificent in a dalmatic of 
green and gold oriental brocade, his crest embroidered 
upon it in purple velvet, a purple belt clasped with sil- 
ver, a wreath of real ivy, and a crimson cloak lined with 
brown fur. 

Miss Gay, as Canace, bearing her magic ring and 
hooded falcon, wore a robe of terra cotta silk, with 
pointed shoes of old gold satin. Her hair, plaited 
around the ear as it appears in the statue in Westmin- 
ster Abbey of the daughter of Edward III., was bound 
with a coronet of silver, half shrouded in a golden veil, 
Not less remarkable were the two children of Mr. Walter 
Crane. Beatrice Crane as St. Cecilia in the "Second 
Nun's Tale," wore fine white Indian muslin wreathed 
with white anemones and other real flowers. The boy, 
Lionel, was the knight in the " Prologue." 



From the " Legend of Good Women" were Alcestis 
and Ariadne, personated by Miss Alford and Miss 
Cooke. Their beautiful Greek costumes were of cling- 
ing ivory silk, embroidered in different shades of amber 
silk, with necklets, armlets and hair-bands of plain gold. 
Fair Emelye from the " Knight's Tale" (Miss Dorothy' 
Alford) was also charmingly attired. 



The court jester in attendance upon Prince Lionel of 
England, and his bride Iolande of Milan, wore parti- 
colors, blue and yellow, with the black horned hood of 
the thirteenth century peasants afterward adopted as 
the uniform of the court fools. A quaint and most at- 
tractive little mortal was the baby boy of Mrs. Haweis, 
Stephen, aged three, who appeared as the good plough- 
man and " trewe swynker," from the " Prologue." He 
wore a green smock-frock, rough leggings strapped 
with red, black wooden shoes of the traditional shape, 
a hood with the inscription in Anglo-Saxon characters 
" God spede the plow, and sende us korne enow," and 
bore in his tiny hand a wooden spade of the early 
form. 

At private theatricals given recently some of the 
costumes were adapted by the skilful manager from 
her souvenirs of the eighteenth-century dresses worn 
by Ellen Terry and Irving in " The Belle's Stratagem," 
with such signal success that the heroine, upon enter- 
ing, had a double salvo of applause equally divided 
between her rosy beauty and its adorning. She came 
in in a hood and cloak of silver gray cashmere lined 
with rose-color, her hands buried in a huge gray silk 
muff with pink linings. On discarding this wrap, a 
gray satin flowered gown was revealed, short enough 
to show high-heeled black shoes and pink stockings. 
What seemed particularly to please the audience was a 
prim little white muslin hood worn over clustering curls 
of gold, tied under the chin with a pink bow, and sur- 
mounted with a pink rose. 



An imitation of Doricourt's dress in the same play 
was a coat of copper-tinted satin, long black satin 
waistcoat and knee-breeches, with black silk stockings. 
The hair was powdered, and under his arm was carried 
a bejewelled tri-cornered hat, while eye-glass and snuff- 
box, lace handkerchief and sword, completed the luxu- 
rious outfit of an eighteenth-century beau. 



The second dress worn by our amateur heroine was 
really bewitching. A petticoat of white silk ruffled 
with lace, was worn under a Watteau sacque and train 
of pale yellow satin brocaded with brown and pale 
blue. A tiny wreath of jonquils was tied with a bow 
of blue ribbon, and posed upon one side of her hair. A 
bouquet of jonquils was added to the bodice, and a 
triple row of pearls with a miniature set in diamonds 
worn round the throat. 



lace, and small clothes and waistcoat of silver-gray satin. 
All of these dresses* were designed, and some of them 
made up, at home. The male attire was made to order 
at a costumer's, and hired for two nights at a good deal 
more than the price for a costume taken from the stock 
certainly, but with the advantage of freshness and ele- 
gance, and the decided merit of not lying by in the 
wearer's wardrobe after its brief season of usefulness 
was past. 

* * 
* 

The pink dresses blossoming out all over the Lon- 
don parks last season, like brier roses in a hedgerow, 
will be adopted here this summer. Worn, as we have 
seen them, with black hats veiled with Spanish lace, 
and long black kid gloves, they are very striking. In 
England, the fashion became so general as to arouse in 
comment no less a poet than Punch's Lazy Minstrel, 
whose verdict, on the subject of color especially, may 
be of aid to our milliners. In a poem entitled the 
" Pink of Perfection," the following lines occur, when 
describing the exact tint requisite : 

44 It must not remind you of raspberry ice, 

Nor cheek of a milkmaid or cotter ; 
A lobster-like redness is not at all nice, 

Nor feverish glow of the blotter. 
It should not recall a Bardolphian nose, 

Nor yet a pomegranate bisection — 
Throughout the whole garden you'll scarce find a rose, 

A match for the Pink of Perfection !" 



1 A strawberry crushed, almost smothered in cream, 

Nearly matches the color it may be ; 
The Jungfrau just flushed with the earliest beam, 

The hue of the palm of a baby : 
The faint ruddy tone you may see in a shell, 

The rose in a young girl's complexion, 
All or any of these, it is easy to tell 

Will pass for the Pink of Perfection !" 



' This frock, when it's made with most exquisite taste, 

And fits like a glove on the shoulder ; 
With yoke, and full pleats, and a band at the waist, 

Will gladden the passing beholder ! 
With lace, and with buttons of mother o' pearl — 

You'll say, on maturest reflection, 
The best of all garbs for a pretty young girl, 

No doubt is the Pink of Perfection !" 



M. Jules Claretie, writing in Le Temps, states 
that " esthe"tisme" is beginning to appear in the dress 
of French ladies, and that ' ' the malady which rages 
so cruelly in London is beginning to devastate Paris." 
According to M. Claretie, the aesthetic woman wears 
mediaeval robes of strange and sad hue, green-gray, 
lemon yellow, and autumn-leaf color, goes in for 
meagre charms and drags long trails, in imitation of 
the Florentine women of early pictures. 



Mine host of the Tabard Inn wore a hood with a 
long liripipe, a dark gown, a napkin on his arm and a 



The " jeune premier's" costume to correspond, cop- 
ied from Irving's, was a dark mouse-colored plush coat, 
covered with silver lace and jewels, with a jabot of 



It begins to be quite freely whispered that the reign- 
ing fashion for feminine hair-dressing next summer will 
be to wear the locks simply cropped, close enough to 
the head to admit of short curls all over it. This whim 
may be inspired by a revulsion from the years of sub- 
jection to combs, hair-pins, and crimping-pins. It may 
also bring about a decided relief from headaches in hot 
weather, or from uncomfortable hats so perched upon 
the usual superstructure of hair that they can only be 
held in place by skewers of brass or iron ! But who 
will venture to say that the style will prove becoming ? 
A very young girl, with soft and dimpled surfaces of 
cheek and chin, may acquire a certain baby winsome- 
ness by this coiffure, but we tremble to think of the 
mature matrons thus guilelessly adorned ! However, 
those who have lived through the Anglo-mania of mi- 
nute knots and clubs of hair worn low enough to reveal 
the defects of every conceivable head and profile during 
the past two years can no doubt survive the new de- 
parture. 

* * 
* 

Curl-papers must be summoned back again from the 
limbo of the past, and tortured heads must toss on 
sleepless pillows. Visions of Fanny Squeers in her for- 
est of play-bills, with that throng of Dickens' similarly 
ornamented heroines, arise before us. Some ingenious 
creature may invent a substitute for curl-papers or for 
crimping-irons. But who is rash enough to offer to 
insure the endurance of artificially curled hair at. the 
sea-side ? What, then, are the prospects for Newport 
and Long Branch ? C. C. H. 



